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"TTTHEN  Henry  Dawson  Lowry  died 
on  October  22,  1906,  at  the  age 
of  37,  it  was  said  of  him  by  someone, 
in  the  course  of  a  little  obituary  notice 
such  as  the  minor  poet  usually  gets  in 
newspapers  where  his  work  is  more  or  less 
known,  that  he  "  had  not  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  youth."  Another  critic 
had,  some  years  before,  advised  Lowry  to 
study  Italian,  so  that  he  might  read  Dante, 
and  thereby  improve  his  verse.  Now,  the 
young  Cornish  poet  was  what  w^e  might 
call  an  "instinctive." 

It  was  needless  to  tell  him  to  cultivate 
"style" — he  had  it  ready-made;  whether 
he  wrote  in  prose  or  in  verse,  it  was  ever 
the  same  thing — the  innate  choice  and  use 
of  the  right  idea,  the  amazingly  subtle 
comprehension  of  all  that  is  meant  by 
le  mot  juste.  How  much  nearer  the  mark 
was  the  word  of  the  man — himself  some- 


thing  of  a  poet  and  already  "arrived " — who 
remarked  with  conviction  as  he  came  to 

Now  that  my  love  lies  sleeping, 
There's  neither  good  nor  bad  .  .  . 

I  gave  it  into  her  keeping 
Everything  I  had — 

"  All  my  life  I  have  been  trying  to  say  this, 
and  it  has  cost  me  forty  thousand  lines  to 
fail  to  express  what  he  has  said  in  four  !  " 

Of  John  Keats  it  was  written  by  one  of 
his  biographers  that  his  whole  story  was 
composed  of  "  three  small  volumes  of 
verse,  some  earnest  friendships,  one  passion, 
and  a  premature  death."  Something  of 
the  same  might  well  serve  as  Lowry's 
record.  For  what  was  the  output  of  his 
short  life  ?  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
works — a  novel,  several  collections  of  short 
stories  and  sketches,  and  two  volumes  of 
verse,  of  which  this  posthumous  book  is 
one,  the  other  being  "The  Hundred  Win- 
dows," published  in  1904.  Also  he  had 
"  some  earnest  friendships  " — as  hundreds 
of  letters,  never  to  be  published,  go  to 
prove — and  "  one  passion."  That  passion, 
though  its  objective  might  change,  was 
ever  one  and  the  same.    All  his  life  Lowry 


was  in  Love  with  Love — with  an  Ideal,  in 
fact,  which  the  Fates  did  not  permit  to 
materialise  as  he  would  have  wished. 
Always  longing  for  the  unattainable,  Lowry 
from  his  early  boyhood  was  unhappy,  as  is 
so  often  the  lot  of  poets ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  his  song  was  strengthened  by 
suffering. 

The  association  of  the  Cornish  poet's 
name  with  that  of  Keats  may  seem  ex- 
travagant to  those  who  judge  by  results 
alone  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suggest 
that  the  author  of  "  Art  and  Life  "  was  the 
equal,  or  anything  like  the  equal,  of  him 
who  wrote  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale." 
And  yet  the  difference  is  rather  one  of 
degree  than  of  quality  :  they  were  both  of 
that  same  paste  of  which  the  great  artist 
is  fashioned,  and  if  the  one  was  richer — 
fuller — than  the  other,  the  close  kinship 
remains  none  the  less.  In  point  of  form 
Lowry  had,  perhaps,  a  nearer  relationship, 
so  far  as  his  poetry  is  concerned,  with 
Heine  than  with  any  other  ;  as  for  his 
beautifully  clear  and  simple  prose,  its 
affinities  are,  perhaps,  those  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Edgar  Allan  Pee,  and — 


occasionally — Guy  de  Maupassant.  Now, 
Lowry  knew  no  German,  nor  had  he  read, 
even  in  "  translation,"  any  of  Heine's 
untranslatable  lyrics  ;  yet  the  verses 
beginning 

The  moon  rose  slowly  over  the  land 

are  Heine  pure  and  simple  ;  Heine  in  their 
strange,  sad  sense  of  hopeless  longing ; 
Heine  in  their  music  and  their  perfection 
of  form.  And,  in  prose,  who  but  Maupassant 
could  have  equalled  the  eerie  intensity  of 
that  little  masterpiece  among  Lowry 's  short 
stories,  "  The  Man  in  the  Room,"  which 
won  the  rare  tribute  of  unbounded  praise 
from  W.  E.  Henley  himself?  For  he  was 
one  of  "  Henley's  men,"  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Master  was  more  to  those  work- 
ing on  the  National  Observer  than  all  the 
eulogies  of  all  the  critics  and  all  the  publics 
combined. 

But  to  give  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of 
Henry  Lowry's  true  personality  —  which, 
indeed,  is  the  main  object  the  writer  of  this 
rough  memoir  has  in  view — it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  much  further  than  the  stimulat- 
ing days  of   the  National  Observer,    right 
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back,  indeed,  to  the  time  when  the  little, 
delicate,  nervous,  romantic,  high-strung, 
wilful,  affectionate  boy  —  a  description 
which,  without  the  "  little,"  might  serve 
equally  well  for  the  young  man  of  a  few 
years  later — first  became  conscious  enough 
to  put  his  thoughts,  his  sensations,  into 
words.  The  gift  of  writing  came  to  him 
very  early,  and  earlier  still  he  had — in  his 
own  words — "  filled  his  head  with  fairy 
tales  and  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures," 
which,  after  all,  was  not  a  bad  foundation. 
Of  good,  substantial  Wesleyan  stock,  the 
boy  was  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  piety 
and  propriety,  many  traces  of  which  never 
left  him.  Chapel  twice  a  day  was  the  rule 
in  that  decorous  household.  Then  there 
were  missionary  meetings,  which,  far  from 
boring  the  small  boy,  were  a  constant 
source  of  excitement  ;  he  "revelled  in  their 
romance." 

Lowry's  birthplace  was  Truro ;  but 
while  still  in  his  teens  he  found  a  new 
home  with  his  parents  in  Camborne,  his 
father  being  appointed  manager  of  a 
private  bank  in  that  town.  After  a  time 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  Wesleyan   School 
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at  Taunton,  there  being  at  first  some  idea 
of  letting  him  study  for  the  ministry  ;  but 
though  the  splendidly  earnest  creed  of 
Wesley  attracted  him  strongly,  Henry 
Lowry  never  became  one  of  its  expositors. 
His  bent  was  always  literary,  and  the 
school  rnagazine,  which  for  a  time  he 
edited,  soon  contained  a  regular  succession 
of  his  efforts  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Rather 
curiously,  one  thinks,  the  young  writer 
took  a  deep  interest  in  chemistry,  especially 
the  practical  side  of  the  science,  and  when, 
on  the  strength  of  a  scholarship,  his 
parents  sent  him  to  Oxford,  it  was  in 
chemistry  that  he  in  due  course  took  his 
degree.  The  hobby  did  not  last  long.  On 
leaving  the  University — where,  by  the 
way,  he  was  an  "  unattached  "  student — 
Lowry  found  his  way  to  London,  and  at 
once  settled  down  to  try  to  earn  a  living 
with  his  pen.  It  was  about  the  late 
Eighties  when  he  began  to  send  his  work 
round  to  the  magazines,  and  ere  long 
came  the  great  day  when  one  of  his  home 
sketches  was  taken  and  published  by 
Henley  in  the  National  Observiv.  So  here 
he    was,    almost    at    once,    in    the    best 
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possible  company.  The  influence  of  the 
great  editor  and  critic  on  Lowry  was  from 
first  to  last  strong  and  salutary,  as,  indeed, 
it  was  on  every  one  of  the  young  men  who 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  contributing  to  the 
most  truly  literary  of  all  the  magazines. 
No  room  for  hackneyed,  slipshod  d  pen  pres 
work  with  the  ferocious,  lovable  giant, 
"  W.  E.  H.,"  in  command.  If,  like  Temple, 
he  was  "  a  beast  "  at  times — as  when  some- 
thing inferior  had  been  submitted  to  him 
and  returned  with  scorn — at  least  all  his 
'  young  men  "  without  exception  had  to 
admit  Henley  was  "a  just  beast."  His 
criticism  cut  like  a  knout,  but  his  praise — 
and  it  came  when  deserved — was  warm 
and  genial,  and  thorough  enough  to  heal 
all  the  old  thong  marks.  So  they  loved 
him,  and  to  his  dying  day  none  more  fully, 
more  reverently,  than  H.  D.  Lowry. 

Time  went  on.  His  articles  and  stories 
and  poems  in  the  Natiimal  Observer  became 
more  and  more  frequent  ;  and  by  now  his 
name  was  becoming  known  in  the  Pall 
Moll  Gazette  and  Magazine,  in  Black  and 
White,  in  The  Speaker,  in  the  English  Illus- 
fyated,   and   elsewhere.     For   a  period  he 
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edited  the  Lndgate,  and  a  little  later  the 
Morning  Post  began  to  print  his  contribu- 
tions. Meanwhile,  a  couple  of  volumes 
stood  to  his  account :  "  Wreckers  and 
Methodists,"  published  in  1893,  and 
"  Women's  Tragedies,"  two  years  later. 
Therein  was  garnered  the  best  of  that 
which  had  first  seen  the  light  in  the 
periodicals  mentioned.  Both  books  were 
splendidly  "  noticed,"  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  there  was  anything  in  his 
maturer  prose  writings  to  equal  these  first 
fruits  of  his  gift,  with  their  freshness,  their 
sincerity,  their  intensity,  their  wholly 
artistic  simplicity  and  restraint.  Next 
came  "  A  Man  of  Moods  "  (1896),  his  only 
novel  published,  though  one  exists  in  MS. 
Long-sustained  work  was  never  Lowry's 
jorte,  and  though,  of  course,  beautifully 
written,  this  book  did  little  to  increase  his 
reputation,  which,  however,  was  distinctly 
advanced  in  the  same  year  by  his  delightful 
"  Make  Believe,"  wherein  his  great  and 
understanding  love  of  children  is  made 
manifest.  In  1898  appeared  "  The  Happy 
Exile,"  a  series  of  more  or  less  detached 
studies  ;    and  then,   after  a   lapse    of   six 
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years,  came  "The  Hundred  Windows," 
containing  the  cream  of  his  verse.  Here 
now,  in  the  pages  to  which  these  lines  are 
but  the  preface,  are  gleanings  from  the 
poetry  he  left  behind,  and  if,  as  a  whole, 
this  collection  may  not  have  the  value  of 
his  volume  last  named,  at  any  rate,  it 
includes  much  that  Lowry's  friends  would 
wish  to  see  preserved. 

These  later  poems  were  written  in  the 
intervals  of  journalism,  for  the  most  part 
at  his  lodgings  at  Heme  Hill,  where  he 
died.  Those  forming  "  The  Hundred  Win- 
dows "  appeared  originally  during  the 
years  he  spent  in  his  quiet  Plowden  Build- 
ings chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  For 
a  long  time  Lowry  had  been — in  a  modest, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  characteristically 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  way — a  Collector. 
It  was  his  habit  to  love  his  possessions — 
the  treasures  amid  which  he  lived  and 
worked.  There  was  the  old  silk-fronted 
English  piano,  on  which  his  dearly-loved 
mother  had  played  when  he  was  a  child. 
He  called  it  "  David,"  because — I  think  he 
once  said — its  music  charmed  the  evil 
spirit   out    of    him   as    did    that    of    the 
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Psalmist  with  Saul.  Then  there  was  the 
antique  cabinet,  full  of  "family"  china; 
the  equally  authentic  gate-legged  oaken 
table  ;  the  silver  and  Sheffield  plate  candle- 
sticks ;  the  pewter ;  the  brass ;  above  all, 
the  high,  pierced  fender;  the  earthenware; 
the  Japanese  colour  prints.  Once  there 
was  a  dog.  He  loved  the  very  ordinary 
little  animal,  and  thought  it  loved  him, 
till  the  day  when,  taken  out  for  exercise, 
the  beast — as  other  "friends"  had  done — 
ran  away  and  left  him,  angry  and  puzzled. 
Later  there  was  a  pet  canary,  which  sur- 
vived him.  And  always  there  were  flowers, 
which  neither  flatter  nor  deceive. 

For  some  few  years  before  his  death 
Lowry  had  been  more  or  less  independent  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  inherited  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  his  needs,  which  were  not  exorbi- 
tant. H  is  health,  never  of  the  best,  began  to 
fail,  and  with  it  his  capacity  for  work  ;  yet 
he  plodded  on  with  a  novel,  more  to  help  a 
young  typewriter — to  whom  he  had  given 
a  machine — than  to  gratify  any  ambition 
of  his  own.  And  at  last  he  took  to  his 
bed,  beat  in  the  unequal  struggle — for  he 
was  frail,  and   Fate,  as   ever,  hard.     In  a 
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week  or  so  he  was  dead.  "  A  pellucid  rill 
of  meaning  music  " — that  was  how^  someone 
who  knew,  someone  w^ho  counted  then, 
and  still  counts,  found  himself  impelled  to 
describe  the  dead  Poet's  verse.  Born  in 
the  West,  impelled  thither  all  his  life  long, 
Henry  Dawson  Lowry  lies  in  a  London 
suburban  churchyard — at  Norwood.  So 
he  never  came  "  to  the  haven  where  he 
would  be,"  the  homeland  for  which  he 
Ion  ged  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  : 

'I'o  sleep  and  to  take  my  rest. 

The  old  sea  here  at  my  door, 
The  grey  hills  there  in  the  West  : 

What  can  a  man  want  more  ? 

E.  A.  P. 
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A   DREAM   OF   DAFFODILS. 

(Early  Poem.) 

Through  happy  sunlit  fields  and  quiet  lanes, 
Where  Spring  had  touched  the   branches 

into  green, 
I  wandered  in  the  childhood  of  the  year. 
For  stormy  March  had  come  and  raged  his 

time, 
And  now  an  April  sunlight  lit  the  land, 
And  glistened  in  the  drops  of  April  rain. 
Or  in  the  shallows  of  the  brook.     Whenas 
The  far-off  West  grew  crimson  suddenly, 
With  sombre  splendour  of  a  dying  sun, 
I  laid  me  down  in  fields  where  lazy  kine 
Browsed  idly  on  the  grass,  all  green  with 

Spring 
And   bright   with   widestrewn    wealth   of 

daffodils. 
A  branchy  elm  spread  under  crystal  skies. 
And  near  me  went  a  little  rain-fed  stream 
That  from  the  distant  hills  to  the  far  sea 
Ran  musically,  ever  murmuring. 
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Ere   long   my   soul    lapsed  drowsily  from 

thought 
Of  all  that  golden  pride  of  daffodils, 
Filling  the  meadow-land  ;  so  ebbed  away 
Slowly  to  sleep,  and  thence  through  dim- 
lit  ways 

Of  shadowy  dreams,  passed  out  be}-ond  the 
verge 

Of  our  sad  earth  into  a  world  more  fair — 

A  land  of  dreams  and  dreamy  blessedness. 

In  a  long  vale  I  stood  ;  a  tiny  stream 
Fled   glistening  through  a  smooth-spread 
grassy  plain. 

Embrowned  with   tufted  mosses,  and  my 
heart 

Went    dreaming     through    the    vale    till 
fantasies 

Born  of  its  loveliness  arose  in  me 
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A  maiden  came  toward  me,  her  white  feet 
Set   in    the    depths    of    verdure,    and    the 

bloom 
Of  early  thorn  snow-fallen  on  her  brow. 
Gold  was    the  shadowed   softness  of    her 

hair. 
Golden  the  flowers  that  crowned  it,  and 

her  robe 
Was  framed  of  fairy-woven  gossamer 
So  filmy  that  it  shewed  a  nebulous 
Shadow  of  soft,  round  limbs. 

Oft  have  I  lingered  on  a  wooded  hill 
And  looked  upon  the  lake  that,  far  below, 
Mirrored  the  beauty  of  the  tremulous  trees  ; 
But   soon  there  stole  a  vapour  from  the 

depths, 
And   spread   along  the    lake    and    lapped 

awhile. 
Wavelike,  about  its  shores.      So  was    her 

form 
The  fairer  for  the  robe   which  could  not 

hide 
Its  perfect  comeliness. 
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Her  lily  face 
Had  stol'n  the  splendour  of  a  damask  rose, 
And  the  soft  weeping  of  her  golden  hair 
Shadowed  the  beauty  of  those  sweet,  sad 
eyes — 

As  I  have  seen  the  sifted  sunbeams  dim 

Before  the  swaying  of  the  boughs 

That  closed  their  little  passage  thro'  the 
leaves 

And  shut  them  out. 

Sweetly  and  thrillingly 
Her  lover's  name  was  floated  thro'  the  vale, 
"iVflfc/ssMs  "  —  and   the   wonder    that    he 

stayed  ! 
Then,  as  a  mountain  streamlet  breaks  in  air 
And  falls  a  shattered  splendour,  suddenly 
The  song  in  all  its  sweetness  paused.      I 

stood 

Beyond  her   in    the   glade,  and   soon   the 
flush, 

Joy's  signal,  briefly  kindled  in  her  face, 
Died  as  the  sunlight  dies  upon  the  hill 
When  clouds  are  wafted  from  the  windy 
sea. 
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"  I  know   thee,  happy  wanderer  thro'  the 

night," 
Began  the  tender  voice,  and  if  there  be 
Some  little  melody  in  word  or  sound 
Impute  it  not  to  me,  who  but  repeat 
The  scarce-remembered  music  of  her  words. 
And  oftentimes  have  listened  to  thy  voice 
And  echoed  back  the  music  murmuringly — 
For  I  am  Echo.     Here  to-night  I  wait 
For  dear  Narcissus,  whom  I  loved  on  earth 
In  the  glad  country  of   my  youth,  where 

flowers 
Spring  as  the  stars,  and  happy  lovers  pass 
Thro'  twilit  fields  together  hand  in  hand  ; 
Where    luscious  grapes  in   purple  clusters 

hang 
From  wide,  cool  vines  ;  where  silvery  olive 

greens 
Are  good  to  weary  eyes,  and    wild    birds 

sing, 
Full-throated,  joyous. 
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On  a  dewy  morn, 
When    that   sweet  star  which  brings   the 

morning  light 
Died  softly  in  the  depths  of  rosy  skies, 
I  wandered  far  o'er  billowy  meadowlands, 
Till  tumbled  hills,  which  seemed  as  broken 

crags 

Of  those  which  Titans  piled  to  scale  the 

heavens, 
Had  made  a  valley.    Ikanches  clad  in  moss 
Shadowed  the  rushing  of  a  stream,  the  lisp 
Of  wavelets  trembling  towards  the  shore, 

and  here 
In  dim  reflected  light,  green-glimmering, 
I  saw  Narcissus.     In  the  stream  he  laved 
His   snowy  limbs,   and  on  his  glistening 

locks 
The   jewelled    water    flashed,   and    timid 

nymphs 
Stole  up  from  mossy  caves.     They  fain 
Had  fled  with  him  to  fairy  palaces  ; 
But  never  maiden's  face  was  fair  to  him 
Who  saw  his  own  reflected  in  the  stream. 
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I  saw  him  and  I  loved  him — but  in  vain  ! 

And  often  in  the  after  days  I  saw 

And  loved  him  still,  and   others  felt  that 

love, 
And  all  in  vain, 

I  would  have  died  if  for  a  moment's  space 
I  could  have  felt  Narcissus'  golden  head 
Lie  on  my  breast,  and  seen  his  cold  blue 

eye 
Look  on  me  with  the  light  of  love,  or  heard 

His  passionate  whisper  in  my  ear,  while 
heart 

Throbbed  unto  heart.     I  prayed  unto  the 

gods 
For  love  or  death — prayed   until   mighty 

Jove 
Came  with  an  offer.      Heart's  desire  were 

mine. 
So  I  would  stay  his  consort  for  an  hour, 
The  while  he  dallied  in  the  pleasant  groves 
With  some  sweet    mortal  dearer  than  his 

queen. 
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In  wrath  she  doomed  me  to  this  wretched- 
ness— 
To  wander  thro'  the  ages  as  a  voice, 
A  voice  without  a  form  !     Awhile  1  strayed, 
Unresting,    o'er    the    Earth.      I    haunted 

woods 
And  hollow  glens,  and  many  a  mountain 

side, 
And  I  might  never  tell  my  deathless  grief. 
Save  when  some  lonely  singer  told 
The  sorrows  of  his  heart  beneath  the  stars. 
Then  softly  did  I  sing  them  o'er  again, 
And  made  them  mine,  and  sang  them  o'er 

agam. 
More  sadly  and  more  softly  till  they  died. 

I   haunted   him    for   whom    tlie  deed  was 

wrought 
That  doomed  me  thus.      Alas  !    his  songs 

were  all 
Of  Nature,  of  the  hunt,  or  jovial  hymns 
To  Bacchus — never  word  of  tenderness 
That  I  might  give  again. 
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Till  in  the  night, 
When   all    was   silent    save  the   moaning 

wind 
And  wild,  sad  music  of  the  nightingale, 
I  heard  the  promised  voice.      "  Narcissus 

dies, 
Yet  shall  his  spirit  haunt  the  asphodel. 
Immortal,  and  his  vain  desire  shall  change 
To  yearning  for  the  love  he  spurned. 
Moreover,  once  within  a  thousand  years 
Thou   shalt    regain    thy   beauty,   and    ye 

twain 
Meet  in  the  stillness  of  a  summer  night." 

Beside  a  fountain,  where  the  bending  ash 
Was  shadowed  in  the  pool,  Narcissus  sat. 
His   cheek   was   love-worn,  and  his  keen 

blue  eye 
Had  lost  its  brightness,  for  he  saw  his  face 
Gleam  from  the  mirror  of  the  little  stream, 
And  still  the  lovely  vision  filled  his  dreams 
And  quenchless  passion,  for  that  shadow- 
face 
Burned  at  his  heart,  and  all  his  strength 
Was  lost  in  longing. 

D2 
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He  faded  from  the  world, 

Slowly  and  peacefully,  until  he  died, 

And  when  the  sad  dirge  moaned  above  his 
grave 

I  lay  within  a  thicket  on  the  hill, 

And  echoed  back  the  notes,  and  sang  them 

o'er, 
Half-gladly,  half  in  sorrow. 

Now  is  he 
The  guardian  spirit  of  the  daffodil 
And    my    unending    watch    in     branchy 
groves — 

Where    I    must    dwell,     and    where    the 

asphodel 
Lies  softly  couched  amid  the  brown,  cool 

moss — 
Is  made  a  gladness. 
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Poets  oftentimes 
Have  met  me  in  this  land  of  dreams, 
But  seeking  spirits  greater  than  mine  own, 
Or  following  some  ideal  loveliness, 
Born  of  their  own  sweet  dreams,  and  frail 

as  dreams. 
Have  passed  unheeding.     They  have  sung 

my  woe — 
Sing,  thou,  the  love  that  gladdens  all  my 

days. 

Then  a  blithe  voice  came  ringing  through 
the  vale, 

And  in  her  face  a  passionate  rose  of  joy 

Burned  as  she  saw  the  eager  arms  out- 
stretched. 

And  lo !  my  soul  came  back  to  English  fields 

That  lay  asleep. 
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LOVE   LYING   DEAD. 

I  ha\e   lived    out   a  Lent  of  hunger  and 

thirst  : 
I  have  not  heard   your  voice,  your  golden 

voice. 
Day  after  day  I  have  not  seen  your  eyes 
That  shone  of  old  like  stars  set  high  in 

Heaven, 
To  watch  o'er  one  poor  life. 

O  Heart  o'  mine, 
I  have  hated  roses  all  these  bitter  days 
Because  they  had  stol'n  the  softness  of  your 

lips. 

Then   came   the   darkest    day,   and    in   a 

dream 
I  saw  the  little  love  I  made  for  you — 
Made  out  of  hopes  and  fears  and  tremulous 

sighs, 
Of  all  the  happiest  laughter  of  my  life, 
And  heart's  deep  longing — I  saw  love  lying 

dead. 
Then   was    I   most   enamoured    of   sweet 

Death, 
And  turned  my  back  on  Life,  as  on  the 

fool 
That  sets  a  riddle  where  no  answer  is. 
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A   PRAYER   AT   DEATH. 


I. 

I  was  some  part  of  the  flower  of  a  poor 

weed, 
But  still  gave  gold  to  the  meadows,  and  at 

last, 
When  all  the   gold   was  spent,  and    dim 

grey  plumes 
Made  me  the  prey  of  the   wind,  lovers  in 

doubt — 
In   the    dear    doubt  that   all    true   lovers 

know — 
Chose  me  for  oracle.     And  so  the  wind 
Hath  me  for  slave. 


Lord,  if  in  common  ground 
I  served  thy  bidding,  is  there  no  reward  ? 
Hast  thou  not  tried  me  ?     May  not  a  great 

wind 
Lift  me  and  bear  me  to  some  richer  soil? 
Where   Thou   wilt  change  Thy    mandate 

and  confer 
Strength  of  the  oak  or  perfume  of  the  rose. 


II. 


Lord,  I  am  weak,  and  through  the  barren 
days 
I  stumble,  sinning  in  despite  of  Thee. 
I  shall  not  win,  through  all  eternity. 
To  that  dear  land  whose  sunlight   is  Thy 
face. 

I  have  forgotten  how  I  used  to  pray. 

And  still  must  stumble,  sinning  to  the 

end. 
My  broken  life  it  were  in  vain  to  mend, 

Yet  hearken,  Lord,  to  this  that  I  would  say. 

Of  all  Thy  children  keep  me  still  the  friend, 
And  let  me  teach   them  all  I  would  not 

learn — 
Gladness   and   faith,    until    the    doubts 
return 
That  drive  me  stumbling  to  the  dreadful 
end. 
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"Al."- 

What  matter  if  Death  come  early  or  come 
late, 

So  that  the  task  is  done  ?  Dark  is  the 
night 

And  perilous  the  watch.    At  strike  of  bells 

'Tis  good  to  sleep  as  only  men  may  sleep 

Who  have  done  duty  And  the  dreams  are 
good — 

Of  English  woodlands,  where  the  wind- 
flower  blows 

xA.nd  grey  birds  sing  ;  and,  at  the  trysting 
place. 

Brown-eyes  and  Locks-o'-night,  she  waits 
for  you — 

Who  does  not  dream  she  has  a  life  to  wait. 

And,  while  you  sleep,  a  comrade  has  your 

place. 
Faithful  as  you,  and  brave,  and  the  good 

ship 
Shall  win  at  last  to  harbour,  and  you  shall 

wake 
To  other  service.     If  the  end  of  all 
Were  this  small  life,  how  should  a  man  be 

glad 
To  give  it,  simply  as  a  child  gives  love 
When  love  is  tendered  ?      Surely  God    is 

good. 
Who  gave  to  men  this  best  they  have  to  give. 

^  A  submarine,  lost  at  sea,  with  those  on  board  her. 
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Yet    are    these     woodland     ways    grown 

desolate. 
No  joy  comes  with  the  primrose  ;  underfoot 
Wild  hyacinths  are  but  a  purple  pall  ; 
The  sad  thrush  sings  because  his  heart  was 

broke 
Long,  long  ago  ;  and  at  the  trysting  place, 
Brown-eyes  and  Heart-o'-gold,  she   waits 

for  you, 
Who  will  not  come  again. 

The  grey  old  house 
Stares  blind  upon  the  spring  time,  yet  the 

voice 
Wailing  for  you — it  is  your  mother's  voice, 
And  sadder  than  the  calling  of  the  waves 
In  winter,  when  the  boats  are  out  of  port — 
Keeps  still  the  pride  that  English  mothers 

hold 
Since  first  their  sons  went    forth    to  fight 

the  sea, 
In  such  a  way — the  way  of  masterful  men  ! 
She  loved  them  tho'  she  slew,  and  so  was 

made 
Implacable  to  them  they  called  not  friend. 
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THE   SONG-SELLER. 

What  would  you  buy  or  borrow- 
That  you  should  come  to  me  ? 

What  need  have  you  of  sorrow 
For  memory  ? 

Yet,  if  you  will  be  buying, 
These  goods  have  I  to  sell : 

Faith  dead,  with  hope  undying, 
Woe  none  may  tell. 

Come,  if  you  will,  and  borrow  ; 

My  store  will  not  be  less. 
Fill  pack  and  purse  with  sorrow 

And  old  distress. 

Come,  if  your  need  be  sorrow, 
Though  you  have  naught  to  pay  ; 

I  shall  have  back  to-morrow 
My  loss  to-day. 
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THE   DREAMER. 

He  gave  his  days  to  dreaming, 
And  high  content  was  his  ; 

Great  store  he  had  of  learning 
In  all  the  mysteries. 

He  thought,  when  he  was  wakened, 
'Twas  now  his  hour  to  live  ; 

But  Time,  the  grey  old  Father, 
Had  only  death  to  give. 
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THE   RETURN. 

'Tis  a  long  road  to  travel, 
And  dusty  the  way, 

Till  you  win  in  the  twilight 
To  the  westernmost  bay. 

Scant  gear  may  you  carry — 
A  heart  made  of  lead, 

A  faith  spoiled  and  broken, 
A  hope  that  is  dead. 

Your  feet  shall  be  weary, 
Your  heart  shall  be  sad  ; 

You  will  not  remember 
How  once  it  was  glad. 

You  will  not  remember. 
But  you  will  forget — 

Who  bathes  in  those  waters 
Is  purged  of  regret. 
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LOST    HOME. 

I  have  laid  the  logs  on  the  fire, 
The'  the  winter  is  not  yet  old. 

Heart's  beauty,  O,  heart's  desire, 

Do  you  know  of  it — there  in  the  cold? 

There  are  warm  red  lights  on  the  wall, 
There  are  green  lights,  won  from  the  sea 

Too  late  !     Though  I  call  you  and  call — 
You  come  not  to  me  ! 

For  the  fire  is  fed  with  the  wood 
Of  a  ship  that  was  sunk  in  the  sea  ; 

And  you  might  not  come  if  you  would — 
Through  the  night  unto  me. 
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IN  THE  STREET. 

He  walked  through  the  pitiless  night, 

Heavily  fell  the  rain. 
He  dreamed  of  a  lost  delight 

And  a  goal  that  he  could  not  gain. 

And  the  wraith  of  a  girl  was  behind, 

Following,  following  him. 
Her  hair  was  blown  by  the  wind. 

Her  beautiful  eyes  were  dim. 

I  might  not  utter  a  word 

As  he  walked  alone  in  the  street. 
Though  I  knew  her  longing,  and  heard 

The  eager  fall  of  her  feet. 
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Al^   AN   OPEN   DOOR. 

Shall  the  year  die  and  lack  its  epitaph  ? 
Shall   this   good  friend  pass  out  for  ever- 
more 
Into  the  night,  ungreeted?     Fore  thee  ivell, 
And  God  be  with  thee  for  a  thousand  gifts 
Never  to  be  forgotten. 

Keep  the  door 
Held  wide  to  welcome  the  New  Year,  that 

comes 
To  be  more  prodigal  of  joy.     The  earth 
Lies  bare  as  ever  a  grave,  but  underneath 
Our  February  crocus  seeks  the  light, 
Spring's  at  the  heart  of  April's  daffodils, 
And  dear,  dear  leaves  of  roses  fall'n  in  June 
Make  sweetness  for  the  roses  yet  to  come. 

The  old  year  gave  us  wisdom  every  day — 
Are  we  not  learned  now  in  garden-craft  ? 
And  is  the  word  not  true  :  "  To  them  that 

have 
More  shall  be  given  ?"      Lean,  and  hark 

awhile. 
Under   the   earth   cannot   you  hear  them 

move, 
The    spirits     of    coming    flowers?       The 

youngling  year 
Shall  teach  us  such  a  skill  as  mothers  use 
To  make  a  weakness  strength.     Our  violets 
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Shall  be  more  sweet   than   violets  were  of 
old, 

When  first  I  knew  you  loved  them,  and  our 
rose 

Through  all  the  radiant  world  out-rose  the 
rose. 

Such  learning  will   we   gain   that  common 

things — 
But    weeds    in    other    gardens — shall    be 

changed 

To  miracles  of  beauty. 

Then,  at  last, 

We  two  at  the  close  of  some  sweet  summer 
day 

Will  walk,  as  if  in  Eden,  until  we  find 

Fit  names  for  each  new  loveliness,  and  see 

In  every  leaf  that  falls  the  flower  to  come. 

O,  this  new  year  shall  be  the  best  of  all, 
Even  its  Winter  but  a  hint  of  Spring, 
And  you  and  I,  dear  Mistress  of  the  Rose, 
Watching  each  day  how  Death  is  mother 
of  Life — 

And  life  more    lovely — what  have   we  to 

fear  ? 
Shall   not    our   Night   be  wonderful   with 

stars, 
And  a  kind  home  to  wanderers  till  the  Day 
Give  us  again  a  garden-plot  to  till  ? 
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DEAD   LEAVES. 

I  heard  a  sound,  like  the  noise  of  a  small 
stream, 
At  the  ashen  end  of  a  bleak  November 
day, 
For  the  leaves,  grown  old,  had  come  to  the 
end  of  the  dream — 
The  feast  was  over,  and  now  was  the 
price  to  pay. 

The  wind  that  served  them  with  dew  in 
the  year's  sweet  youth. 
And  whispered  and  sighed  in  the  night 
with  the  gentlest  breath. 
Now  mastered  and  drove  them  on  without 
pity  or  ruth 
O'er  the  sludge  of  the  street  to  the  deso- 
late House  of  Death. 
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God  made  this  world,  and  long  it  stood 
Lone  betwixt  moon  and  sun — 

Never  might  His  first  children  watch 
The  stars  come  one  by  one. 

For  the  great  Maker  sat  enthroned 

Above  this  mortal  strife, 
And  daily  pondered  on  the  world 

That  He  had  brought  to  life. 

And  so  His  later  children  saw — 
Wandering  on  moonless  nights — 

The  vault  of  heaven  grow  wonderful 
With  legions  of  clear  lights. 
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SEA   SONG. 

Dawn  came  over  the  sea,  a  boy  with  the 

step  of  a  girl, 
And  the  Lord  of  the  Night  was  fain  his 

flag  of  the  mist  to  furl. 
Seagulls  circled  and  swooned  on  the  breast 

of  the  luminous  air. 
And  the  barren  moor  blushed  red,  and  the 

hateful  cliffs  grew  fair  ; 
And  the  red,   red  rose  of  the  day  spread, 

and  its  petals  fell 
Soft  on  the  lap  of  the  sea.     Tales  had  her 

voice  to  tell. 
Sweeter  than  songs  e'er  sung,  sadder  than 

sooth  e'er  said, 
By  them  that  have  heard  in  a  dream  the 

dolorous  cry  of  the  dead. 
Still   did  she  lie,  as  a  maid  shaping  her 

lips  in  soft  sleep 
For  the  kiss  that  she  never  shall  gain  of 

the  lover  she  may  not  keep. 
Aching,  eager  for  him  who  never  shall  hold 

her  again. 
Being  claimed  by  the  sea  for  her  own. 
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DEATH   AND   LOVE. 

SONNET. 

Of  all  my  years,  this  was  the  darkest  year, 
Most  dolorous.    The  friends  whom  I  had 

won 
Passed,  strong  and  unconsenting,  one  by 

one 

Through  the  low  portals  of  the  House  of 
Fear. 

All  had  been  glad  and  good,  and  all  were 
dear, 

And  dreamed  the  best  of  life  was  scarce 
begun  ! 

Night  gave  them  stars  for  promise  of  the 
sun — 

The   treacherous   night,    wherein   the   foe 
drew  near. 

In  this  my  grief,  arose  a  confident  child — 
All  golden  was  the  glamour  of  his  hair, 
And  into  mine — aye  !  mine — he  thrust  his 

hand 
And  walked  with  me  until  I  was  beguiled 
Of  sorrow,  and   had   welcomed,   wonder- 

A  new-born    tender   joy — at   Love's  com- 
mand ! 


LOVE    SONGS. 
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THE   GORSE. 

Upon  the  lonely  moorland, 

Ah,  what  a  weary  day  ! 
The  storm  was  loud  and  turbid. 

The  sombre  sky  was  grey, 
And  though  the  gorse  was  golden, 

My  love  was  far  away. 

Upon  the  lonely  moorland, 

Ah,  what  a  weary  day  ! 
The  town  was  grey  below  me, 

Beyond  the  sea  was  grey, 
And  though  the  gorse  was  golden. 

My  love  was  far  away. 

Over  the  lonely  moorland 

There  stole  at  last  a  ray 
Of  sunlight  through  the  rifting 

Of  sombre  clouds  and  grey  ; 
Though  sun  and  gorse  were  golden, 

My  love  was  far  away. 

Across  the  barren  moorland 
A  wandering  gleam  did  play 

Upon  a  cloak  of  scarlet 
That  ever  moved  my  way  : 

How  quick  the  world  grew  golden— 
My  world  that  was  so  grey. 
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A  hundred  men  had  passed  you  by, 

Nor  seen  how  you  were  fair. 
Dearest,  'twas  I,  and  only  I, 

That  found  you  past  compare. 

I  looked,  and  gave  you  loveliness  ; 

Dreamed,  and  your  careless  eyes 
Bespoke  a  heart  all  tenderness, 

A  spirit  wondrous  wise. 

And  now  the  very  gifts  I  gave 

Stand  for  a  bar  between  ; 
How  should  your  Highness  wed  a  slave. 

Though  he  did  make  you  Queen  ? 
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THE   JUNE   ROSE. 

Rose,  you  were  sweet  in  the  dawn, 
When  the  birds  sang  all  in  tune, 

And  the  low  sun  silvered  the  lawn 
At  the  tender  birth  of  June. 

Now  when  the  last  birds  sing. 
And  the  sun  wins  home  again, 

And  the  sea  sighs  slumbering, 
Dreaming  of  ancient  pain, 

Rose  ungathered,  my  rose, 

If  I  pluck  you,  bear  you  away, 

Will  you  long  for  your  garden -close 
And  the  slow,  smooth  hours  of  the  day  ? 

Will  you  lie  on  my  heart  and  be  glad, 
Though  the  dust  on  your  leaves  be  dry. 

Though  the  song  that  is  heard  be  sad, 
And  tells  how  a  rose  must  die  ? 
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This  garden  where  the  lady  dwells 
I've  loved — and  loved  in  vain — 

Still  keeps,  through  all  the  summer  heat, 
A  coolness  as  of  rain. 

Soft-falling  at  the  long  day's  end. 
To  set  the  blackbirds  singing, 

And  to  the  weary  hearts  of  men 
What  dreams  are  dearest,  bringing. 

I  lie  upon  the  velvet  grass 

Dreaming,  with  half-shut  eyes, 

And  ev'n  as  flowers  revive  with  rain, 
Once  more  old  hopes  arise. 

For  yonder  I  behold  her  walk. 
White-robed,  to  tend  her  roses  ; 

And  it  must  be  she'll  grow  more  kind 
Or  e'er  the  summer  closes. 
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What  is  the  message  of  the  sea  ? 
What  is  the  word  it  says  to  me  ? 
Always  the  message  is  the  same  : 
Always  it  breathes  my  lady's  name. 

What  thing  is  murmured  by  the  wmd, 
Sweet  from  the  thyme-fields  left  behind  ? 
Always  its  message  is  the  same  : 
Always  it  speaks  my  lady's  name. 

Birds  in  the  valley,  wind  and  sea, 
Whispering  or  singing,  all  agree  : 
Always  their  message  is  the  same— 
Always  they  speak  my  lady's  name. 
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THE   BARGAIN. 

The  dawn  comes  out  of  the  East, 

But  the  first  rose  blooms  in  the  West, 

And  thither  the  old  sun  strives. 
And  there  shall  a  man  fmd  rest. 

Rose,  O  rose  of  the  dawn 

Of  the  day  that  was  dearest  and  best. 
Shall  I  find  you  waiting  for  me 

There  in  the  magical  West  ? 

I  have  borne  the  burden  so  long 

Of  a  heart  that  was  filled  with  pain  : 

Will  you  take  it  and  give  for  the  price 
Joy  that  I  lose  not  again  ? 
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APRIL  SONG. 

AUjGod's  creatures  know  full  well 
Spring  is  come,  my  dearest, 

'Tis  the  tale  the  blackbirds  tell 
When  they  pipe  their  clearest. 

One  thing  more  the  blackbird  knows- 
Spring's  the  time  for  mating. 

Dear,  your  wilful  heart  unclose — 
April's  here  and  waiting. 

One  who  loves  you  more  than  Spring 
More  than  sunny  weather, 

Prays  the  merry  bird  may  sing, 
Lips  and  hearts  together. 
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A  thrush  sang  clear  in  the  morning, 

I  heard  him  sing  to  his  mate. 
I  slept  not,  though  I  was  dreaming — 

Dear,  it  is  long  to  wait. 

For  the  hours  that  are  slow  when   IJmiss 
you 

Are  swift  when  I  see  and  hear 

The  eyes  that  are  moon  and  starlight,' 

The  only  voice  that  is  dear. 
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SOIREE   MUSICALE. 

Someone's  singing  a  song  of  mine — 
Come  away  by  the  path  to  the  sea  ! 

Who  should  heed,  though  the  angels  sang, 
When  there's  one  small  lifetime  for  you 
and  me  ? 

Haste  !  O  haste,  lest  they  follow  and  find 
The  haunt  we  have  at  the  edge  of  the 
sea, 
Where  the  waves  shall  whisper,  and  whisper 
to  you — 
What  a  rose  taught  me  ! 
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Faith  without  sight  is  purest  faith,  they 
say. 
Ah,  lady,  take  on   trust  what  faith's  in 
me  : 
For  how   should   man  believe,    with    you 
away, 
Earth  held  a  maiden  half  so  fair  to  see  ? 
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SUNDAY. 

The  very  sea  laps  softlier  in  the  shine, 

The  gulls  are  quiet  ghosts  of  them  that 
died 
In  golden  days  now  gone  for  evermore. 

Softly  the  bells  ring  out  across  the  tide, 
And  here  is  rest  at  last — but  lacking  you, 

How  shall  I  take  the  blessing  that  I  hold, 
Who  am  not  one,  but  only  one  of  two — 

The  sun  is  hid,   the  gentle  wind  turns 
cold! 
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TRANSFORMATION. 

And  would  you  know  the  man  I  was 

A  year  ago,  or  half  a  year  ? 
Go  !  bid  the  Spring  be  Spring  no  more, 

And  teach  her  how  to  be  less  dear. 

Bid  her  withhold,  when  April's  here, 
Green  smock  and  gold  of  daffodil ; 

Then  search  the  woodland  far  and  wide, 
Spring  rapture  of  the  thrush  to  kill. 

And  steal  the  stars,  and  veil  the  sun. 
And  make  my  lady  grow  unkind. 

The  man  I  was  a  year  ago 

You  still  may  seek,  but  shall  not  hnd. 
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THE  MAYING. 

All  on  a  summer  morning 
My  love  to  me  did  say  : 

'■Hark  to  the  blackbirds  fluting! 
Come  out  and  gather  viay." 

All  through  the  summer  morning- 
And  the  quiet  afternoon, 

My  love  and  I  did  listen 

To  the  blackbird's  magic  tune. 

But,  O,  the  hours  fled  swiftly, 
It  seemed  but  half  a  day  ; 

So  we  took  the  stars  for  daisies 
As  we  brought  home  the  may. 
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TME   COMPACT. 

If  all  the  garden-closes 

Were  rifled  in  a  night, 
And  all  the  world's  red  roses 

Stolen  for  my  delight. 

What  thanks  were  mine  to  tender 
What  gift  for  thieves'  reward, 

Now  that  in  self-surrender 
My  love  and  I  accord  ? 
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Come  again  and  kiss  me,  dear — kiss  me  on 
the  lips  ; 

Think  not  of  the  vows  you  broke,  think 

not  of  the  heart ; 
Let  the  sky  seem  clear  again,  dark  since 

faith's  eclipse  : 
Come   and   hear   me  swear  to  you,  we 

were  fools  to  part. 

Take  an  hour  of  all   the  hours  'twixt  the 
dawn  of  day 
And  the  one   wherein   the   sun  crimson 
grows  and  dips  ; 
Let  us  think  life  good  to  us  for  the  time  we 
may  : 
Come  again  and  kiss  me,  dear — kiss  me 
on  the  lips. 
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LOVE   IS   DEAD. 

Think  no  more  of  love  at  all, 
Dream  no  dreams  of  yesterday, 

For  the  roses  bloom  to  fall — 
All  things  good  must  pass  away. 

Love  is  dead,  and  for  the  dead 
Waits  no  refuge  but  a  grave. 

Let  his  requiem  be  said, 

Whom  we  had  no  power  to  save. 

Take  we,  then,  our  separate  ways. 
Parting  ere  the  sun  be  set, 

Lest,  throughout  the  coming  days. 
We  not  wholly  should  forget. 
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Let  no  man  living  dream  of  pitying  me, 
Though  I,  whose  quest  was  Joy,  am  wed  to 
Grief, 

As  through  some  foul  enchantment,  though 
the  hands 

That  have  held  treasure  past  the  dreams 
of  Kings 

Lie  empty  now. 

Once  for  a  girl's  dear  sake 
I  practised  gentleness  on  all  1  met. 
On  high  or  low.     Was  that  no  gain  to  me  ? 
And  shall  the  eyes  grow  harsh  that  saw  the 

Rose, 
Or  shall  the  lips  speak  any  evil  word 
That  have    touched   her  petals  and  have 

lingered  there  ? 
Shall  the  hand  deal  ungently  e'er  again 
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With  coarse  or  precious  ware,  that   once 

has  roamed 
In    a    magical  night  of   tresses — as    if   it 

reached 
Deep  into  luminous  ether  till  it  wore 
The  stars  for  jewels     ...     as  the  pansy 

holds 
Plunged  instill  waters,  bubbles  of  light  air, 
That  first  transfigure  it,  but  afterward 
Leave  but  a  faded  thing. 

Dear,  I  have  won 
Rich  largesse,  for  the  Master  of  the  World 
Hath  stooped  and  told  His  Secret,  and  my 

heart 
Holds  now   the  treasure  sought,  but  still 

unfound 
Of  the  world's  wisdom. 

Let  none  pity  me, 
Though  I  sought  Love  and  Sorrow  is  my 

bride. 
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